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and tliose written after 1905 in the Journal of
Biological Chemistry. In 1916 he published
Laboratory Manual of Biological Chemistry,
v.-hich at the time of his death had gone through
rive editions.

In personal appearance Folin was tall, lank,
so:r,e-\/iat gaunt His face had an asymmetry
derived from the excision, at the age of thirty-
six, of a mixed tumor of the parotid gland with
the unavoidable injury of the facial nerve. As
lie talked, this facial asymmetry was much more
obvious, but it was not the cause of his some-
what slow, deliberate, rather drawling speech.
That was natural to him and was emphasized
further by the slight accent from his native
Sweden, which he never lost. Strikingly modest,
quiet, and retiring by nature, he never intruded
himself, and yet he could and would express
himself clearl}7, forcefully, wisely, and effectively
whenever occasion arose for him to give voice
to his opinions. A keen sense of humor and his
innate kindliness removed any sting from his
unhesitating criticism of workers or colleagues
with whose views and conclusions he did not
agree. Those who had opportunity to come into
close contact with him developed a feeling of
very warm affection for him, enjoying conversa-
tion with him and valuing highly his opinions
and advice. He lived the simple life of a home
lover; his days were spent in the laboratory,
and there, alone, he ate his simple luncheon,
some of it prepared in his laboratory glassware.
Many honors came to him. He held membership
in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,
the National Academy of Sciences, and numer-
ous chemical societies. In 1930 he was awarded
the Scheele medal of the Stockholm Chemical
Society.

Folin had three children, a daughter who died
at the age of twelve years, and Grant and
Teresa, \vho survived him. His death was occa-
sioned by a fulminating infection originating in
the urinary tract; he was buried In Kearsarge,
N. H.

[Jour, of Biological Chemistry, Dec. 1934 ; Nordisk
Mcdicinsk Tidskrift, Dec. 8, 1934; Science, Jan. 1935;
Boston Transcript, Oct. 27, 1934.]
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FOLLETT, MARY PARKER (Sept. 3,
i86S~Dec. 18,1933), author, was born in Quincy,
Mass., the daughter of Charles Allen and Eliza-
beth Curtis Follett. She prepared for college at
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., where she
came under the influences that stimulated her
interests in philosophy and scientific methods.
In 1888 she entered the institution that became

Follett

Radcliffe College, in Cambridge, Mass., where
she devoted herself largely to the study of eco-
nomics, government, and philosophy. She spent
the year 1890-91 at Newnham College, Cam-
bridge, England. Here she laid the foundations
of her lifelong interest in English life and it was
during this year that she read a paper before
the Newnham Historical Society, "The Speaker
of the House of Representatives," that became
the germ of her book on the same subject that
appeared in 1896. Returning to America she
was graduated from Radcliffe in 1898, taking
her degree summa cum laude.

On her return from further study abroad she
became connected with the Roxbury Neighbour-
hood House, where she took an active interest
in vocational guidance and developed her idea of
school centers, an* idea which she put into opera-
tion by obtaining the evening use of the public
school buildings for discussion groups, the study
of special topics, and for recreation. Her theory,
put into practice with infinite care and per-
severance, was to get different kinds of people
of different walks and occupations to under-
stand each other's point of view, and through
what has been described as a sort of "psycho-
logical interpenetration," to create, each in the
other, his own inner experience. This theory
was worked out in her best-known book, Crea-
tive Experience (1924).

Miss Follett became a member of the board
of vocational guidance of the Boston school
board early in its existence and served on its
first committee on placement. This work afforded
her a valuable contact with industry and her
interest now shifted from political and social to
industrial relations. Out of this broader interest
grew The New State (1918), which'brought her
wide recognition from scholars, both in America
and abroad. In connection with her work in
Roxbury, she became a member of the Minimum
Wage Board of the Woman's Municipal League,
where she represented the people and worked
in close association with both employers and
employed. In these contacts the most important
phase of her career began, namely, a study of
the philosophy of business management She
was never in business herself, but she under-
stood the psychological foundations of business
administration and read papers and delivered
lectures before groups of business men which
were constructive in their suggestions. In her
teachings in this field competent judges con-
sidered her half a generation ahead of her con-
temporaries. From 1924 to near the close of her
life she lived in England, studied industrial con-
ditions, and wrote and lectured extensively. Dur-
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